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ABSTBACT 
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identified as a special need for southern high school graduatBS* 
Postsecondary education must offer a broad range of opportunitiss for 
education beyond high school, and the full diversity of postsecondary 
institutions and programs must be considered in statairide planning 
for the €ff active use of public resources* The purpose and meaning of 
a baccalaureate education must be redefined, and undergradaate 
programs must be reexamined in terms of changing dsmanfls and 
expectations for education* Other priorities are iaentified for the 
active consideration of academic and public leaders. Consolidation 
and restraint In development of graduate and professional education, 
the adequacy of funding, use of specialised talents ana resources in 
the solution of societal problems, need for self ^genera ted reform, 
iDore nontraditional approaches, and concern for minority aad ethnic 
groups are matters requiring careful consiaeration by policy and 
decision raakers, (Author/LBH) 
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Foreword 



Over the past In years, the youth hm takm gi^it strides toward 
aehieving national parity in extending e.acational opportunity and 
strengthening its systems of post-high school learniriR, At this junc- 
tui-e, ho^wever, new challenges face the region in adapting to shifting 
needs and realities. Leaders in both edoeatiasia! institutions and statu 
government already are making difficult choktes. Those ehoices are 
likely to grow more difficult, iorcmg atteii'.ion to priorities, The 
Southern Regional Education Board presents this position papei" to 
stimulate active consideration of what those priorities should be. 

The statement is a result of considerable study and discussion by 
m^-mbers of the Board, its Educational Plans and Poheies AdvisOTy 
(V)mmittee. its Legishitive Advisory Council and its staff. In addi- 
tion, a number of cnnsuliants and review panels provided major 
assistance, for wliich the Board expresses its appreciation. 

The Board devoted its annual meeting in June, 1076 to discus- 
sions, of a preliminary clraft of this statement and authorized its 
Executive ( onimittee to approve for publicatioo a revision based on 
those discu;^sions and to gi^'e the docunient wide distribution. 

Winfred L. Godwin, President 
Southem Regional Education Board 
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The Priorities 

statewide plaiiniing In posisecondary education 
imist be assigned a high priority. Improveraent 
of the planning and decision-making process 
at Mtk the institutionai and the state levels is 
essential. 

► The provision of postsecoindary opportunities 
for minority and ethiiilc groups remains a major 
priority for the region. State efforts to expand 
opportuidty should be an integral part of state 
planning to serve the diverse needs of a plu- 
ralistic society for education beyond the high 
school. 

A priority of major importance should be an 
affirmative redefinition of the purpose, mean- 
ing, and value of baccalaureate education with 
special attention to an appropriate balance of 
the academic disciplines with the career prep- 
aration and personal development of students. 

► Education and training for employment is a 
crucial need for high school graduates in the 
South. Specific training programs below the 
baccalaureate should remain a primary func- 
tion of two-year colleges, vocational -technical 
schools, and proprietary schools, but the rela- 
tionship between education and employment 
requires careful attention at all levels of post- 
secondary education. 
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Graduate and professional education of high 
quality must remain a priority of particular im- 
portance in the South, with special concern both 
for the improved representation of women and 
minorities and for selective retrenchment in 
ovef-expanded fields. 

► Special consideration should be given to non- 
traditional alternatives for learning at the un- 
dergraduate, graduate and professional levels. 
Program regulations and funding procedures 
should be designed to implement these options. 

The academic community has within its own 
ranks the potential for self-generated reform. 
That reform shoiald be based on a systematic 
assessment of educational outcomes and im- 
pact, and should lead to improved faculty per- 
formance and productivity, 

A crucial priority for postsecondary educatioii 
is adequate, equitable, and efficient funding. 
The adequacy of funding must be balanced with 
an equitable shariiig of educational costs, effi- 
cient use of finaneial resources, and access to 
postsecoiiidary ediucation for all who can beneflt. 

The talents and resources of postsecondary in- 
stitutions and of umverilties In particular should 
be applied more directly and more eflfectively 
to major problems facing state go?ef nmeiits. 
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Introduction 



The future of postsecondary ediication is difficult to forecast but 
it is already clear that an era of rapid growth and expansion has 
drasTO to a close. Now, new priorities and commitments must be 
actively considered by educational and public leaders. While post- 
secondar\^ education must necessarily continue to grow and to im- ^ 
prove, it will not p^ow at the same rate. Nor is it likely to develop 
witli the same sense of optimism witnessed during the past quarter 
centuiy . Education, at all levels, finds itself in competition vdth social, 
energ>;. and environmental needs that command the attention of 
policy makers. Adjustments, redirection, and possible contraction will 
be necessary if institutions of postsecondary education are to meet 
successfully their respective missions and challenges, 

Postsecondary education* as the term is used here, consists of 
two-year and four-year colleges, graduate and professional institu- 
tions, and vocational-technical schools. It includes public institutions, 
private colleges and universities, and proprieteiy schools, The range 
of postsecondary education extends from large, multi-campus univer- 
sities to small, highly specialized schools oflfering short-term training 
for immediate employment or personal improvement. 

Public policy for postsecondary education must be forrnulated at 
a time when it is unlikely that postsecondary education will receive 
a groNving proportion of state or societal resources. The challenge to 
educational leadership is to discipline educational needs. Inatitutional 
and program development in the future must be based on different 
premises and be sensitive to a new set of constraints in institutional 
planning and management. The immediate future must be regarded, 
therefore, as one in which uncertainties and contingencies will be 
highly influential and perhaps dominant. 

One aspect of the changing environment is the imminent peak- 
ing of the college-age population pool by the end of this decade^ a 
fact of life in ilo way affected by recent fluctuating enrollment asso- 
ciated with the end of the Viet Nam war and economic recession« 



National priorities in postsecondary education have been dis- 
cussed by numerous commissions and panels in recent years. Much 
of this discussion has centered on the role of the federal govemment 
but there remains a consensus that education is a primary responsi- 
bility of the states. For the foreseeable future, education beyond high 
school will remain a crucial function of state govemment and the 
corresponding responsibilities for formulating sound public policy will 
continue in the hands of public and academic leaders at the state 
level Regional and state priorities will continue to be influenced 
strongly by national priorities and commitments but should not fail 
to address specific problems in the region and states. 

The consideration of postsecondary priorities in the South should 
include a concern 'for the efficient use of resources through coopera- 
tive interstate efforts. Priorities should be considered within a frame- 
work of goals and objectives that are commonly accepted and mutu- 
ally understood. Such goals have been enunciated for the region and 
retain a widespread and continuing commitment. Postsecondary edu- 
cation should : ■** 

. 1. Provide every individual with the opportunity for maximum 
development of his abilities. 

2, Produce citizens responsive to the social, economic, and po- 
litical needs of their time. 

3. Achieve excellence in teaching, scholarship, and research. 

4, Accelerate the economic progress of the Southern region 
through education and research. 

5. Guide the region in solving social problems created by popu- 
lation changes, racial differences, urbanization, and techno- 
logical growth. 

These goals give an unambiguous direction to educational efforts. 
The individual requires and deserves an opportunity to learn, develop, 
and mature. State and society need competent and responsible citi- 
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zens who can deal with governmental and societal issues. Quality and 
excellence are essential to the teaching-learning relationship that forms 
the heart of education and sustains a spirit of open inquiry. Euonomic 
and cultural development are goals of substance and worth that must 
be supported and encouraged, Problem'Solving skills and competen- 
cies are valued means for sustaining and enhancing quality of life. 

In brief, the overriding goal of postsecondary education should 
be the development of the individual for full participation and eflec- 
tiveness in a productive, democratic society. Educational institutions 
have an obligation to transmit the values of society that foster and 
enhance the individuars freedom of opportunity and citizenship respon- 
sibihties in a democratic society. The interdependency of individual 
and society require that each sustain the other. The development of 
human talent remains an important function of all postsecondary 
institutions Universal access to postsecondary education does not 
imply equality of educational outcomes and does not lessen the need 
to identify, recruit, and develop speciali;^ed talents that are, by their 
nature, rare. Concun-ent with the development of human talents, 
there is a continuing belief that strength is to be found in a diversity 
of institutions and programs. This belief will continue to foster com- 
prehensive statewide systems of public education as well as moral 
and financial support for private institutions of postsecondary learn- 
ing. Diversity vdthin statewide systems will be encouraged because 
it is neither possible nor desirable for postsecondary institutions to 
achieve complete uniformity. 

Nine priorities for postsecondary education are presented in the 
following pages. For convenience of presentation, the priorities have 
been grouped but an order of importance or timing has not been 
assigned. Two priorities deal with statewide planning and n^Aay be 
regarded as of more immediate concern to state agencies and public 
leadership. Four priorities deal with needed curricula or program 
change in posteecondary institutions and should receive a high rank- 
ing by administrators and faculty. The remaining three priorities 
deal with pervasive problems and issues that will require the atten- 
tion and concern of policy and decision makers at most levels of 
institutional and public action, 
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Tiro priorities dealing irith Btateicide plmniing are pretienfed in an effort to gain a 
more efficient U8e of public remirceti for postHecoyidarij educMtion. These priorities 
Btafethe need for better planning and decision-making at all lereh of acajiemic and 
public adminimation and emphasize the deAirahility of bringing plans and pro- 
granw for minority (wd ethnic graups into n general framcirorl: of stateiride plaii- 
ning. Sporadic or expedient planning camiot be efficient in an era of uncertain 
nmurceSf and the educational needs of minor it y groups caJinot be handled effect mdy 
on an ad hoc basis. Interstate cooperation should suggest ivays in irhich valuable 
resources can be shared and used more effLCiently, 



Statewide planning in postsecondary education miist 
be assigned a high priority. Improvement of the 
planning and decision-making process at both the 
institutional and the state levels is essentiaL 



Planning for postsecondai'j' education has received varjing at- 
terition and interest during the past 25 years. Southern states have 
supported and made commendable progress in developing compre- 
hensive, statewide systems. Frequently, however, there has been too 
littir: effort to ensure systematic decision-making in the development 
of academic programs, the allocation of public resources^ and the 
creation of new institutions. 

Today, the need for planning is intensified by the confusion of 
educational goals and activities now evident in the competing de- 
mands of institutions and clienteles. The different sectors of post- 
secondary education, both public and private, display a variety of 
philosophies and modes of operation and funding, as well as differ- 
ing but sometimes overlapping clienteles. The allocation of resources 
among these diverse sectors requires an improved process of public 
decision-making. The range and scope of postsecondary education 
must be better understood, and agreement should be reached not only 
on general goals and objectives but on specific responsibilities of the 
various sectors. Private colleges and universities represent valuable 
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resources that must be considered within the framework of public 
policy. The private sector should be better represented in the plan- 
ning and decision-making process, and its strengths preserved, 

Because of inflation, competing demands, and limited resourc 
the cost of ''muddling through^' is prohibitive. Colleges and uni- 
versities no longer have the autonomy they have had in the past, 
Vocational-technical institutes no longer have a mission that is un- 
related to the prograniEj of community or two-year colleges. Nor do 
universities have a monopoly on community or public service and 
applied research, 

Federal policies and programs should be related to the continu- 
ing, basic responsibilities of the individual states. More adequate 
planning and decision'making at the state level rest in part on the 
federal government s role in postsecondary education. Too frequently, 
the leJeral government's role has regulated or redirected the func- 
tions of public and private higher education without bringing con- 
structive assistance to the problems with which institutions and states 
must cope. Reconciling federal and state responsibilities is in the best 
interests of both government and education. 

The critical issue in state planning for postsecondary education 
is the nature and process of decision-making that shape public policy. 
Conventional procedures have been dominated by annual or biennial 
cycles of budget preparation and negotiation. Planning efforte have 
often bogged down in daily decisions that should be handled routinely. 

An effective decision-making process requires adequate organi- 
zation and preparation at institutional and state levels and better 
staffing for state agencies. The development of staff capability to 
analyze educational needs and public resources within a framework 
of public policy requires closer attention to the selection and prep- 
aration of steff to governing or coordinating boards, legislative com- 
mittees, and executive departments of state government. The effective 
analysis of needs and resources is dependent upon both a flscal or 
budgetary expertise and an understanding of educational programs 
and functions. Neither form of expertise is adequate without the other, 
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Also essential are monitoring procedures that permit adaptation 
to changing conditions. The uncertainties of long-range projections 
and trends require short-term forecasting skills that can support a 
planning process open to continuous review and adaptation. The suc- 
cessful use of planning and management tools requires a view of 
planning as a flexible process that is continuous and .dynamic. Also 
required are explicit statements of the premises on ^#hich choices are 
based and the design of realistic alternatives and options that can 
be communicated to decision makers. 

An improved decision-making process in stete planning is de- 
pendent upon the changing nature of the decisions that must be 
made. Instead of the cooperative, agi'eeable choices that might be 
made in periods of growth and expansion, the focal concerns of state 
planning have shifted to the difficult, unpleasant decisions of con- 
traction, balance, or retrenchment. Such decisions require that aca- 
demic programs be reviewed, that faculty productivity be assessed, 
and that public resources be reallocated in keeping with societal and 
educational objectives that are chosen explicitly. In general, while 
capital funding for physical plants will not be a high priority in the 
future, it will remain a part of the planning and decision process, 

Representation or participation in such decisions is an increas- 
ingly important issue in itself. Effective planning requires the in- 
volvement of those concerned with program development and admin- 
istration at the institutional level, and those who represent the public 
in state agencies within the legislative and executive branches of 
government. The different backgrounds and viewpoints among such 
participants imply that a satisfactory decision-making process is essen- 
tiaL The high priority assigned statewide planning does not imply 
endorsement of any particular type of state agency as best equipped 
or staffed to handle the matter. How well the planning and decision- 
making process can be improved will determine to a large extent the 
success of many educational programs in the next decade. 
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The provision of postsecondary opportiinities for 
minority and ethnic groups remains a major priority 
for the region. State efforts to expand opportunity 
should be an integral part of state planning to serve 
the diverse needs of a pluralistic society for 
education beyond the high school. 



Planning for desegregation frequently has been separate from 
other statewide planning for institutional and program developinent. 
Federal and state legislation, court rulings, and fedeml agency guide- 
lines have often created an artiflcial frame of reference for effective 
desegregation and do not, in all instances, represent the best means 
of extending educational opportunity to blacks or other minority 
groups. State planning for the future must encompass a consideration 
of the needs and expectations of ethnic groups as a sipiificant com- 
ponent within comprehensive statemde planning and development. 

While the pluralistic society of the South includes many ethnic 
groups, there are historical and contemporary factors related to the 
provision of postsecondary educational opportunity for blacks which 
call for continuing special attention by both public and private insti- 
tutions. The traditional roles of colleges and universities, for example, 
are being redeflned within the context of legal issues and sound edu- 
cational planning. The continuing concern for blacks as a minority 
group implies that racial issues are still among the more difficult to 
deal with in postsecondary education. 

During the past ten years most programs to expand opportunity 
for blacks in postsecondary education have been related to identify- 
ing what each category of institutions might do— the community 
colleges, vocational-technical institutes, the traditionally black col- 
leges, the predominantly white colleges, and the multi-purpose uni- 
versities with graduate and professional schools. Recently the focus 
has shifted to ttie design of programs related to problems encountered 
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in all types of institutions. Such problems include techniques for in- 
ereasing the retention of minority students^ development of compre- 
hensive and coordinated counseling services, design of instruction to 
equip students with the basic tools of learning, and projection of 
ways in which "other race'' studente might adjust more quickly to 
the campus, whether the assistance is for black students on the white 
campus or for white students on the black campus. 

At the same timei federal agencies—both the courte and the 
Office for Civil Rights— are requiring comprehensive stetewide plan- 
ning oriented to a broad concept of a unitary state system of post- 
secondary education. The contemporary roles of historically black 
and historically white colleges and universities are now being reviewed 
and redefined within the context of a state's coordinatM resoureea to 
serve the diverse needs of the total population of postecondary stu- 
dents. The time has come when state planning to expand opportunity 
for blacks should no longer be considered as an activity separated 
from comprehensive state planning in postsecondary education. 

A successful implementation of this priority will necessitete a 
clarification of the respective responsibilities of state and federal agen- 
cies in the formulation of policies and programs for ethnic minorities. 
The continued expansion of educational opportunity to minority and 
ethnic groups requires a sustained, coordinated eflfort at all govern- 
ing levels and within all kinds of institutions, with adequate provision 
for minority input and participation. 
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Four priontm deal with ciirricula or program changi in postMCOndary edmat^on. 
There is a need to redefine baccalaureate education in affirmative ttBrms that will 
stress its original purposes as well as more recent ones. The relatioimUp betumn 
education and employment requires better attention at all lemls of edueatimi, and 
the quality of graduate and professional education is believed to have a special im- 
portance. The fourth priority in this section is an encouragement of nmo approaches 
thai ivill be more adaptable or flexibk in ineeting the dijffennt interests and aspira' 
tions of postsecondary students. 



A priority of major importance should be an afflrmatlve 
redefinition of the purpose, meaning, and Yalue of 
baccalaureate education with special attention to an 
appropriate balance of the academic disciplines with the 
career preparationand personal developmentof students* 



Parents, alumni^ citizens, and taxpayers—^ well as students and 
faculty=have a vested interest in eollegiate education that should 
command their attention* Laboratories, libraries^ classrooms^ exper- 
tise, and other resources have been organized for the world's most 
successful educational enterprise. The challenge now is to make that 
enterprise fully satisfying and meaningful 

Financial and moral support for higher education, in the past, 
has been justified in terms of national defense and security, the need 
for trained manpower, and the development of human capiteL The 
value of an education has often been expressed as retum-on-invest- 
ment, and students have been encouraged to attend college in quest 
of a better job and a higher income. Federal and state governments 
have been induced to finance higher education for reasons of economic 
and technological develapment. 

Recent opinion surveys show a public conftdence in higher edu- 
cation second only to raiedical science, Yet^ higher education, along 
with other social institutions, has suffered an overall decline in public 
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confideiice. Job statistics reflect a market in which colkge graduates 
are often underemployed and receive a starting salary not greatly dif-^ 
ferent from other job applicants. Projected downturns in the college- 
age population, leveling rates of attendance by high school graduates, 
and the shrinking economic value of degrees in some fields have en- 
couraged some critics to question strongly the heneflts of education 
to both the graduate and society. 

The confusion of individual gain with societal benefit and the 
dominance of economic motives should be dispelled. Public support 
for higher education should not be predicated solely on economic 
benefits to the individuaL Impressive benefits accrue to society and 
state, iirespective of initial salaries for the college graduate. Societal 
benefits and puiposes should now be emphasized* 

The Carnegie Commi^ion on Higher Education, after six years 
of extensive study, identified the ■■clarification of purposes" as the 
primary priority for the nation. The Commission spoke not only of 
clarification but also of "the re-creation of a great new sense of pur- 
pose.'' Public disenchantment with higher education was obvious to 
the Commission, but a concerted re-examination of purpose and 
functions could do much to re-establish ite importence. 

Neither the status nor the potential of collegiate education is as 
bleak as sometimes depicted in the popular media. Innovation and 
structural change have been brought about by many colleges in their 
academic programs and course oflferinp. Colleges have recognized the 
changing needs of their students and the different expectations of mw 
or nontraditional students. Programs of competency-based education 
have been initiated both in the liberal arts and in career-oriented 
studio. Other colleges have renewed their commitment to providing 
a learning environment, where studente are not solely concerned with 
economic benefited 

Colleges and universiti^, in general, should promote the func- 
tions of education that are not exclusively economic. In addition to 
skills and competenci^ that are needed in the job market, a college 
education should be intensively concerned with the maturation and 



development of young adults^ theiir personal and soclat po>wth, md 
the discovery of hidden talents that require a more favorable enviroft- 
ment in which to unfold. College campuses shouW remain a special 
kind of environment. They Bhould provide tho^e situations md eon- 
ditimis in which students can learn ^'how to learn*' and aeq;aire thorn 
habits and attitudes that will assist them to learn thrwghout thdr 
lives* The yearn of eariy adulthood inemalm fcFrmative years in vMeh 
values^ beliefs, and habits are shaped for a lifetime. The exerds€ and 
development of intellect are polyposes to be vdued more than ever 
by a society confronted with pressing social, political, and economie 
issues, 

Uni verities and colleges remain the nation s most important 
source of leadership and speciaiiEed talent. The preparation of pro- 
fessional, managerial, scientific, and technical manpower eontiftues to 
be an essential function* Opportunities for intellectual md cultural 
development, the provision of meaningful community and public ser- 
vice!, the pr^ ovation and tmnsmission of cultutal heritage to new 
generations are fundamentel to the well-being of ioeiety^. 

Redefining the value and functions of an under^duate educa- 
tion is a speeial challenge. The revit^lisation of the liberal arts has 
long been recognized as a special need^ md there is strong agreemint 
that the baccalaureate depee should retain its central place in post- 
secondary education. Yet, the value of degree pro-ams for under- 
graduate students has been noticetibly undermined by the dominant 
trends and developments of the past thirty years. Graduate and pro- 
fessional education has influenced course content and requirements, 
prop^m structure and organization, and the extrinsic value of the 
baccalaureate dep'ee. Numerous courses, as in science and mathe* 
matics, have levitated downward to the secondary schools while 
other courses lime become specious forms of pre-professional training 
dicteted by the entrmice requirements of gmduate and prof®sianaI 
schools* This dual effect hm eroded the subitance and content af many 
liberal arts pro^^ams and brought to qu^tion the role of the tradi- 
tional foiir^year degree. Efforts to shorten or strengthen the bacca- 
laurmte depee should be considered closely. 
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There is m urgent riead to reconcile general, traditional forms of 
underpaduate education with viabUe forms of career preparation. The 
dilemma continues to be one in which specialized and technical train- 
ing ofleri mart iinmediate benefits in job placement, biat general edu- 
CEti©ii promises a better adaptabiity to changing conditions Jn the 
job market and offe^ a more enduring return to the student. Efforts 
at meaningful, realistie curricmluim refomi shotild be vigorously pur- 
sued and expanded. Traditional forms of claffiroom instruetion should 
be reconciited with ''extra cunncular'' Mperieiices of short-term career 
preparatiOT. tJiidOTtilized possibilities continue in work/study pro- 
grams, experiential learning in job settings, part-time employment 
on campuS;, and student activities in generaL 

in reformulating curricula so that they respo>nd,both to the career 
preparation and personal development needs of stuSente, colleges must 
strengthen coiunseling and guidance services to assist students in mak- 
ing effective curricular and career choices. InCTeasingly, institutional 
leadership recogniE^ its r^poMihility of communicating to the stu- 
deBt all possible information neGessary for intelligent deeision-maMng 
with regard to cMce of major, prerequisite for projected educational 
prograinB and, in general, prudint allocation of time spent at an 
institution* 

A better exposure to the world of work would appear to be un- 
usually advantageous for many college students. The structiu^e and 
dynamics of industry, commerce, and finance are often as alien ::o 
college itudente m are the crafts and trades for which they believe 
themselves unsuited. Among the numerous sugg^tions for a bitter 
exposure are work opportunities that would interlink formal instmc- 
tion and job experience. For some students, work experience would 
a valuable phase between high «hool and collie; for othei^, breaks 
in their collegiate education couM! be helpful both eeonomically and 
expOTenttoUy. 

Whateve' forms the interface between education aBd employ- 
ment may take in the immediate future, it is imperative that different 
omm be considered. Work alternative and options should be main- 
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toined for students who seek posteacondary education in the e^^ecta- 
tion that education will result in upward mobility iocially or econom- 
ically. Othei'S, who pursue liberal education primarily as an end in 
itself, will prefer to learn atout the world of occupations as a braneh 
of economics. Most students may prefer a middle course as the b^t of 
both worlds— some education for life and some preparation in making 
a living. 



Education and trammg for employment is a crucial 
need for high school graduates in the South, Specific 
itraining programs below the baccalaureate should 
remaifi a prinnary functieii of two-year colleges, 
vocational-technical schools, and proprietary schools, 
but the reiationshiiji between edueation and em- 
iployment requires carefpl attention at all levels of 
postsecondary education* 



The growth and ej^ansion of postsecondary education during the 
past qiiarter century have been closely tied to changes in the nation-s 
occupational structure. Professional, managerial, and technical jobs 
have grown rapidly, offering a broad range of opportunities to college 
graduates* Sales, supervisory, clerical, and semi-professional jobs have 
been steadily upgraded in their attractiveness to applicante with one 
or more years of educatioii beyond high schooL EnroBinent in college 
has promised ready employment upon p-aduationj and each year 
of education completed has contribxited to the lifetime earnmp of 
students. 
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In recent years the employment benefits of education have been 
closely questioned. Entry to a professioiml or managerial job is no 
longer guaranteed by mere posieaaion of a baccalaureate degree, and 
recent graduates have found job opportunities seriously curtailed in 
terms of status and financial rewards. Occupations once thought to 
have insatiable manpower needs now appear to be amply supplied 
with workers. 

An uncertain job market for college graduates implies that up- 
ward mobility and the realization of personal ambition me not guar- 
anteed. Degrees and certificates are essentia! to many career ladders, 
but the relationship between degree programs and specific occupations 
is not always direct. Projections of occupationai deniand are possible 
for broad job categories and ^^ould be used more widely in career 
counseling, along with cunwv jsfe market information and careful 
attention to the interests an^ i.l#lties of the individmal Early career 
decisions, although educationaily convenient, are not always possible 
and the opportunity for shifts in programs should be maintained in 
the freshman and sophomore years. 

Much of the changing job market can be attributed to changes 
in the manpower needs of a teiehnology-oriented society and the some- 
times radical adjustments needed in the preparation of perflonnel for 
skilled and tecimical occupations. The education and training of such 
personnel are a concern for public policy and necejsitate the attention 
of public leaders. 

The preparation of skilled and technical manpower is compli- 
cated by the uncertainties of change in the occupational structure 
itself. Unlike the pyramidal shape of a job hierarchy based on a large 
labor force of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, the contemporary 
structare is noted for its diamond-shaped distribution and its large 
proportion of middle-level occupations. Educational requirement for 
jobs once thought to require little or no formal training have been 
upgraded and offer job benefits that reduce the once large differences 
in salary for high school and college ^graduates. 

Programs for career preparation are challenged, therefore, by 
the necessity of being both flexible and adaptable. As more extensive 
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knowledge and skill are required for satisfactory performance in an 
occupation, steps must be taken to overcome the disadvantages of 
uncertain job opportunities. Better communication and collaboration 
between educational institutions and prospective employera are need- 
ed to prevent the isolation of large numbers of youth from the world 
of work. Four-year and two-year colleges, vocational-technical schools, 
and specialized institutes or training centers provide an invaluable 
resource for career preparation. States must assure adequate provi- 
sion for coordination among the various categorieSj with particular 
regard for cooperation among institutions in geographic proximity. 
Continuing foims of training and education are neces^iy for unpre- 
dictable changes in work demandi and job openings. 

The location of public responsibility for job^related Gaining pro- 
grams is crucial Colleges and universities traditionally have not viewed 
vocational training as their primary responsibility, Univemties, pro- 
fessional schools^ and four-year state colleges, however, are attuned 
to the career preparation of studente for the upper echelons of em- 
ployment* Collegiate schools of business, for example, have assumed 
responaibility for the preparation of professional, managerial, and 
highly specialized personnel in industry, business^ and government. 
The training of salesmen, clerks, and secretaries is seen now as the 
responsibility of community colleges, proprietary schools, and voca- 
tional-technical prop'ams at the immediate postsecondary levels. 

Extensive readjustments may be necessary for many institutions 
of postsecondaiy education. While the need for technical skills and 
knowledge is often obvious, there is less awareness of subtle shifts in 
specific areas of occupational competency. Sales and service occupa* 
tionsj for example, often require a fund of technical knowledge that 
is acf|uired under fomal instruction. Governmental service and public 
admmistration require an increasing professional and managerial so- 
phistication that is not easily gained from work eKperience alone. 
Human service occiipations demand an understending of social be' 
havior and personal development that has not been an occupational 
requirtment in the paat. Reer^tion and the constructive mm of lei- 
sure tinie sugg^t types of skills and aMliti^ that are increaaingly 
rdt^nt, 
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These changes imply continual upgrading of educational require- 
ments for initial entry and the need for continued learning or job 
retraining opportunities. For some college graduates these changes 
mean that their first jobs may not have previously required a college 
degree. For other students there may be a dual purpose in seekmg 
training for employment and education for cultural enrichment. 

Improved access to occupational training is dependent, therefore, 
upon better recognition that the value of education exceeds the value 
of initial job placement. Career ladders in the future may be more 
irregular than those of the past. This possibility suggests contmumg 
education on a part-time recurring basis which will require coopera- 
tive planning efforts by employers, educators, and states. Individuals 
not only will change jobs more frequently but may change occupa- 
tions several times within their lifetime, making the concept of lifelong 
learning a particularly relevant one. States may require continumg 
education for purposes of license or certification renewal. 

The constancies in a changing world of work may be identified 
as: a continuing need for basic verbal skills and literacy, the upgrad- 
ing of technical and specialized competencies, and the individual's 
personal need for meaningful, constructive work that will provide an 
acceptable standard of living. These constancies imply, in tuni, a 
need for better training and educational opportunities, career coun- 
seling and information, reconciliation of individual and societal needs 
in employment, closer working relationships between the world of 
work and the classroom, and a better understanduig of manpower 
needs in an open society. 
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Graduate and professional education of high quality 
must remain a priority of particular importance in 
the South, with special concern both for the improved 
representation of women and minorities and for 
selective retrenchment in over-expanded fields. 



During the Sixties, the Southern states beneflted greatly from 
national pi iorities that stressed the need for additional centers of ex- 
cellence in graduate education and better regional balance for the 
nation's research and problem-solving capabilities* Federal funds sup- 
ported the growth and maturation of research universities in regions 
previously unable to participate fully in the research revolution. Such 
funds permitted major universities to make impressive strides in their 
quest for quality and national recognition, 

NoWj however, graduate education in many institutions has been 
over-exteiided and statewide planning requires active consideration 
of cotitractioti or retrenchment* College and university faculties now 
absorb less of the doctoral output, and recent graduates have found 
it necessary to seek employment in settings where Ph,D,^s have not 
been employed typically. The projected demand for new faculty mem- 
bers indicates that mere possession of a doctorate will not assure fac- 
ulty appointnient. Other career objectives must be considered by 
graduate students, and a careful re-examination of all doctoral pro- 
grams must be made. However^ in spite of surpluses in total doctoral 
output^ improved representation of women and minorities in numer- 
ous fields of advanced study is a major imperative at this time. 

It would be extremely unfortunate and unwise if the surplus of 
doctorates in some disciplines and the uncertainties of career place- 
ment in others result in indiscriminate or across-the-board cuts in 
graduate and advanced studies. Instead, the long-term public interest 
requires careful evaluation, selective retrenchment where necessary, 
protection of quality, and planned control of future ^owth. The nature 



and functions of graduate education and research as public resources 
imply that stronger, established programs should be supported by 
state policies, whether in private or public institutions. Such action 
should discourage fragmented programs and encourage use of inter- 
disciplinary programs. 

Technological and economic development are generally research- 
hme^. The research capabilities of state universities, made possible 
by the development of graduate education, are of special importance 
to industry, business, and agencies of state government. A recent 
SREB swvey of the Southern region shows that state officials and 
university faculty perceive the research capabilities of state univem- 
ties as highly relevant to the numerous problems of state government. 
Interdisciplinary approaches, interinstitutional cooperationj and mis- 
sion-oriented or issues-oriented programs of graduate study are pos- 
sibilities with many potential advantages for both graduate education 
and state government. 

The toitial responsibility for issues-oriented research and services 
must rest with the universities that have the capabilities needed. The 
advantages of applied research and services are obvious to most deci- 
sion and policy makers, but the necessity of continued support for 
long-range, basic research is sometimes not seen as quickly. As state 
policies and support become increasingly important for graduate edu- 
cation and research, the interdependence of graduate education and 
research are also reaffirmed. Both fundamental and applied r^earch 
are essential; both are intimately linked with ongoing programs of 
graduate and advanced studies. 

Professional education in the South has developed more evenly 
than graduate education. In recent yeara, however, prrasure for new 
ichoola in some flelds has at tim^ r^ulted in erratic additions with- 
out full regard to developments in neighboring statK, threatening the 
same danger of overexpansion as seen in some graduate fields. The 
period ahead, generally speaking, will be one requiring major atten- 
tion to geographic and specialty distribution of profMsional man- 
power rather than one of manpower ahortagw. 



Signiflcant changes have occurred in the relations of professionals 
with the clients and mers of their professional services* The nature 
of professional services has been altered appreciably by the increased 
specialization of professionals, the tendency to group practice or new 
organizational arrangenients, and increasing reliance on technological 
devices> supplementary resources^ and paraprofessional staff. Such 
trends have meant^ in turn, that professional services are more and 
more centralized and less readily available to cliente and users in lo- 
calities that are geopmphically or culturally isolated. The alleviation 
of this problem should receive the close attention of planning agencies. 

Continuing education for professionals^ more and more^ is viewed 
as paramount. The career motives of professionalSj the needs and ex- 
pectations of their clients, the complexity of professional services, and 
the provisions for relicensure which are being adopted by states result 
in a crucial demand for continual updating of professional skills and 
competenci^, Prof^ional schools and faculty are challenged to broad- 
en and extend their continuing educational activities and opportuni- 
ties. The challenge can only be met inrough flexibility and adapta- 
tion within the educational profession itself. 

In the past^ regional cooperation in both professional and grad- 
uate education has met with notable success. Expansion of statewide 
systems of public higher education during the Sixties and ^rly Seven- 
ties has lessened the attention and support given some regional agree- 
ments and may have induced some states to pursue a goal of self- 
sufficiency that will prove, in the long run, to be excessive. There are 
still great benefits to be gained from the mutual sharing of limited 
regional resources, and a revitalization of interetate cooperation in 
certain fields of professional and graduate education would be most 
compatible with stete efforts to use public resources more efficiently. 
The cooperative efforts of Southern states and the effectiveness of 
interstate ap'eemente should be given greater prominence. 
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Special consideration should be given to non- 
traditional aUernatives for learning at the under- 
graduate, graduate and professional levels. Program 
regulations and funding procedures should be 
designed to implement these options. 



The role of nontraditional studies and alternative learning ap- 
proaches poses a special challenge for colleges and universities. There 
is increasing appreciation of need for learning in a variety of settings. 
Notable experiments with new teaching methods and degree programs 
have been developed and suggest that vdder application would be 
beneficiaL 

The development of new programs and structures has not always 
been accepted by academia or the general public. Both have an ap- 
parent preference for the "regular" degrees, even when offered through 
alternative routes. However, influences such as the changing age com- 
position of educational clientele make it necessary for public leada-- 
ship to realize that most of the new alternatives are not mere "add- 
ons.'' Citizens themselves are demanding approaches to learning which 
respond to new needs and take the place of programs which become 
obsolescent. 

Individual diflferences have always been pronounced among higher 
educational consumers and have become increasingly so with the ar- 
rival of new or nontraditional tj^pes of students who have previously 
not enrolled in typical four-year degree programs immediately upon 
completion of high school. Older adults, minority groups, and part- 
time students bring a remarkable diversity of learning skills, mo- 
tives, and expectations to postsecondaiy education. The accommo- 
dation of these extensive individual differences requires diflferent 
methods of evaluation, flexible programs and schedules, and new 
modra of instruction. 
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The range and scope of nontraditional approaches that have been 
tried in recent years are impressive. New modes of instruction have 
been especially promising. Instructional materials are now packaged 
in numerous forms for self-paced instruction, independent study, self- 
evaluation, and self»improvement of both basic academic skills and 
personal development. Course exemption and placement, credit by 
examination, and team teaching have recognized the individual learn- 
ing skills of students and fostered a variety of teaching styles on the 
part of faculty* Perhaps most important, there has been an acceptance 
of the learning that may have taken place in other settings for other 
pui^oses. Work and other life experiences are being studied for the 
contribution they can make to the individuars intellectual and per- 
sonal development. 

Many faculty members are wiUing to try new approaches and a 
substantial number have demonstrated their ability to offer new sub- 
ject matter to a diversity of students in alternative ways. But these 
efforts have not been without risk. Frequently the departmental or 
institutional commitment to new instructional options is lacking and 
professional or career rewards for innovative teachers have not been 
assured. In fact, such efforts can prevent the individual teacher from 
accomplishing other things which colleagues or administrators choose 
to reward. Institutions should develop evaluation and promotion sys- 
tems which encourage and give equitable recognition for creative 
and innovative efforts to stimulate greater student learning. 

Nontraditional alternatives within collegiate programs call for 
the redefinition of faculty workloads and program funding formulas. 
Individual institutions and state funding agencies should provide a 
percentage of each unit's budget to develop such approaches for which 
funds might not be available within traditional credit-hour or faculty 
workload formulas. The understanding and support of legislatures and 
governors are needed to provide start-up funds for the desired altema- 
tives new kinds of students will demand. 

The National Board on Graduate Education recently has urged 
graduate schools to increase experimentetion with nontraditional pro- 
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grams. Since graduate schools continue to educate the faculty' for other 
levels of higher education, the development of alternatives would 
make graduate programs more enticing as well as provide new models 
for future professoi-s. As is the case at other levels, however, nontra- 
ditional approaches will require adjustments in the way graduate fac- 
ulty use their time and percei%'e their roles. Experimentation with 
new developments also will require new criteria for judging and re- 
warding faculty pei-formance. 

All nontraditional progi-ams should meet explicit standards for 
pui-poses of evaluation and quality control. The encouragement of 
such programs should not be confused with a relaxation of academic 
standards or a dilution of course requirements. 
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The followuig three priorities (leal with prohlemn and imm that are. to someextefU, 
prrrhnial They explicitly recognize the urgent necemty of reform from witlun the 
academic profe^Him}, the sifsfemntic amemment of educational effort, and the im-^ 
provenient of^prou '«( irity. They emphasize the continuing need for adequate funds 
in a period of rising co^ts and the added necemty of expending (hose funds in an 
efficieut and equitable manner. A hi(jh priority is amgned to the service functions 
of poHtsecondary education a^ its services and special expertise relate to state and 
local government. 



The academic community has within its own ranks 
the potential for self-generated reform. That reform 
should be based on a systematic assessment of 
educational outcomes and impact, and should lead to 
improved faculty performance and productivity. 

Rapid growth has encouraged professional and institutional as- 
pirations that cannot always be realized in a period of adjustment 
and redirection marked by selective ^owth and differential develop- 
ment. A critical priority for the academic community, and for faculty 
members in particular, therefore, is to face realistically the limitation 
of resources in postsecondary education. 

It will be especially unfortunate if a sense of realism must be en- 
forced from outside the academic community. There is still time for 
self-discipline and self-generated reform from within. Although many 
faculty members have yet to concern themselves with educational 
results and outcomes, the forces of consumerism and the demand for 
economic efficiency require close attention to the direct and immedi- 
ate costs of academic programs, their various subsidies and the sources 
of such assistance, and the relationship of costs to eventual outcomes 
and consequences. 

Attempts to analyse educational outcomes have been underway 
for many years. Economists have studied education in terms of its 
effect on income, lifetime earnings, and monetery benefits in general. 



Sociologists have studied the effects of education on social mobility 
and job stetus. Soine studies have resulted in pessimistic conclusions 
concerning the efTeetiveness of education in producing lasting socio* 
economic improvement in American society. Tho result is a continu- 
ing debate over the potential of education and its efficiency in achiev- 
ing societal goals. 

The limitations of socio-economic analyses may be debated, but 
the major conclusions of such research do call into question the belief 
in the power of education to cure social ills and to guarantee economic 
gain. In the absence of educational goals and objectives that are mea» 
surable and relevant, the pessimism and apparent futility of such con- 
clusions will continue to confuse the popular image of education in 
American society. It is impeiTitive tliat other analyses and perspec- 
tives be brought to the public's consideration. 

For many, the slowdown in the growth of higher education is 
viewed with concern. Yet, many faculty members perceive some ad- 
vantages in slower growth. They suggest that the clmnging job market 
for doctorates may present an opportunity for better selection of new 
faculty and the improvement of educational quality. These faculty 
members also believe that their involvement in institutional planning 
is more essential in times of contraction than in times of expansion. 
Faculty morale is, in their estimation, dependent upon participation 
in policy decisions. Questions of faculty retention, promotion, tenure, 
and salarj^ increases are the bread-and-butter issues in which com- 
munication and involvement are cruciaL 

The readiness of faculty members to participate in institutional 
planning is questioned by some experienced administrators and pro- 
fessional planners. However, there is agi^eement that planning guide- 
lines should be made available to faculty members and that faeulty 
members should be encouraged to gain some de^ee of sophistication 
in management techniques. This advocacy stems from a special need 
for acceptable mechanisms or procedures whereby institutions of high- 
er education can consider and set their own priorities. There are in- 
sufficient means by which college or university faculties can reach 
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consents and express matters of institutional policy. Neither the 
actions of aclministrative coiiiicils. faculty eonimittees, nor governing 
bodies are accepted as consensus on institutional goals and objec- 
tives, The needs of the institution continue to be perceived differently 
by faculty and administratoi^s because of different perspectives and 
aspirations. 

Procedures for the expression of faculty opinion should be better 
shaped to consider the inip]ications of a slow-growth economyj the 
management of limited or declining resources, and the provision of 
"essential services." Professional awareness of state needs and societal 
problems should be sensitized, and commitments to the cooperation 
of institutions and state agencies she aid be understood. Administra- 
ti^'e leadership should address itself to the downward communication 
of institutional priorities and policy information as well as the up- 
w^ard How of planning and management data. Effective response to 
these concerns can provide viable alternatives to collective bargaining. 

The problems of measuring faculty productivity are intensifled 
by a lack of credibility in cun^ent practices. The necessity of tying 
faculty productivity to the budget-making process and the difficulties 
of relating faculty produetivity to indexes of instructional quality are 
also issues with direct implications for the nature and extent of future 
funding. 

Surveys of faculty show an extensive workweek that often does 
not correspond to popular notions of academic leisure. Many faculty 
members report an overall workweek in excess of 40 hours but con- 
tinue to seek lighter teaching loads because of the press of other duties. 
Teaching loads have traditionally been set on the premise that faculty 
require two hours of preparation for each hour of class time. Reduc- 
tions in teaching loads are in kc^eping, therefore, with shorter work- 
weeks for most American workers^ but the acceptability of faculty 
workloads remains a source of disagreement between faculty members 
and state legislators* 

Budget formulas or guidelines based on full-time'equivalent stu- 
dents or student-faculty ratios complicate the issue by not consider- 
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ing other facultv duties and responsibilities. There is a pressing need 
to bring faculty workloads and budget allocations into a common 
framework that is understood by, and acceptable to, all parties m- 
volved in the evaluation of faculty performance- 

Systematic attempts to assess faculty productmty have had short- 
comings. Stud' nt evaluations, helpful as they are to individual in- 
stractors, leave much to be desired because of inconsistencies in ap- 
plication! Peer evaluations fur merit increases in salary are resisted 
by faculty for many of the same reasons, but may be acceptable for 
pui-poses of granting tenure and promotions in faculty rank. Self- 
repnrte, student ratings, and peer evaluations are all part of an ade- 
qua te performance review, but their present limitations leave much 
roo) ,1 for improvement. 

Increased faculty productivity is believed by some observers to 
depend upon a comprehensive program for faculty development. Such 
a program would begin with better preparation of new facult:- mem- 
bers as well as systematic forms of inservice training for those already 
employed. Crucial to tlie overall effort is the establishment of an 
incentive-and-reward system that knowingly considers the faculty 
member's work assignments and performance in research and public 
service. Present incentives for faculty performance are often contrary 
to the duties and responsibilities of teaching, as reflected in the typical 
faculty workload. This discrepancy is noted by cynical faculty mem- 
bers and disregarded by most academic administrators. The outcome 
is a tacit agreement that faculty are paid merely to teach; they are 
rewarded for other activities and efforts, 

Inservice continuing education for faculty members should begin 
at the level of academic departments. The uses of instructional de- 
velopment centers, learning resource centers, summer semmars and 
workshops, and lifelong learning opportunities are possibilities for in- 
service education. Funding for such activities should be an institu- 
tional priority. 
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A cTucial priority for postsecoiidary edvication is 
adequate, equitable, and efficient funding. The ade- 
quacy of funding must be balanced with an equitable 
sharing of educational costs, efficient use of financial 
resources, and access to postsecondary education 
for all who can benefit. 



Critical in the funding of postsecondary education is the equi- 
table and efficient use of limited resources. Inflation, energj^ costs, 
conflicting goals, public disenchantment, and uncertain enrollments 
are a few of the complications that are evident. Many study groups 
have agreed in principle that financial obstecles to postsecondary ed- 
ucation should be minimized, that costs should be rfiared equitably, 
and that postsecondary education should maintain its diversity and 
strength. 

The efficient use of financial resources is essential If public con- 
fidence in postsecondary education is to be maintained, institutional 
management must be improved and economies of operation and in- 
structbn must be effected. Institutions must eliminate needless du- 
plication in degree programs and general courses, and seek a more 
efiRcient expenditure of funds in generaL Waste and needless expense 
should not be justified by academic traditions or peculiarities. 

The determinants of educational costs are not easily identifled, 
and the equitable distribution of public resources for postsecondary 
education is not a matter of complete consensus* Many solutions have 
been offered, however, and various proposals have been tried in dif- 
ferent geographic locations. Estimates of proportionate costs borne 
by students and by society depend on one's assumptions; for example, 
if foregone earnings are added to dollar costs for tuition, books, and 
living expenses, the student pays approximately two-thirds of the total 
costs of his posteecondary education. The remaining third is borne by 
the public through its governmental agencies and philanthropy. 
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For institutional support alone, state and local government bear 
the greater burden at public institutions, followed in order by the 
federal government, by rtudents and their parents, by philanthropy 
and by institutional earnings from sources other tlian tuition. In sup- 
port given directly to students, the federal government is the major 
donor, followed by the states and private philanthropy, respectivelv. 

The rationale for federal funding of postsecondar>' education in 
ihe Seventies tlilTers from the Sixties. Thei'e has been a growing view 
that the fpderal government should permit competitive forces to de- 
termine individual costs and benefits, and should enter the market 
only when there are explicit benefits to society. Federal support is 
cun-ently being based on the belief that societal benefits should be 
sought primarily in subsidies to low-income students, in the encourage- 
ment of research and innovation, and in the improvement of institu- 
tional management. 

With enactment of tiie Amendments to the Educational Act of 
1972, federal support to postsecondary education has gone predom- 
inantly to students rather than to institutions. "Full-cost funding" 
through student financial aid continues to be advocated, with the ex- 
pectation that a voucher system would permit all sectors of post- 
secondary education to adapt to changing market conditions. Studies 
of tuition stracture and student financial aid are required in each state 
as a prerequisite to the formulation of more equitable procedures in 
the distribution of public funds and the assignment of costs borne by 
students. 

As states determine how well they can provide continued access 
to postsecondary education, they will arrive at varying combinations 
in cost shares borne by individual and public sources, both within 
state systems of educational progi'ams and from state to state. The 
average amount which will be borne by the individual may well in- 
crease, but long-term financing of the augmented burden should 
become coiTespondingly widespread. 

Flow of public funds to the private sector proceeds both as a 
measure of economic efficiency in using societal resources that are 
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already available aiid as a means of preserving the diversity of edu- 
cational options. There must be a continuing effort by the public and 
private sectors to re-examine the ways in which each state should deal 
with these issues and to annve at appropriate solutions which best 
serve the public welfare. Specific measures rnay vary from indirect 
funding through student financial aid and equalization programs at 
private institutions, through payment for services, partieulariy in the 
health fields, to direct institutional aid linked to students enrolled or 
doin^ees awarded. All but one of the 14 Southern states now provide 
a measure of public funding to the private sector. 

The variation of proposals for equitable and adequate funding 
gives further reinforcement to the need for systematic planning within 
a framework of explicit state goals for postsecondary education. Plan- 
ning procedures developed in periods of expansion and growth should 
be modified to the demands and necessities for realiocation in public 
resources. 



The talents and resources of postsecondary institu- 
tions and of universities in particular should be 
applied more directly and more effectively to inajor 
probleniB facing state governments. 



The social, economic, technological, and environmental problems 
confronting society have altered signiflcantly its potential quality of 
life and the perspective in which ite citizens view the future. Govem- 
mente at all levels are confronted with new and more complex re- 
sponsibilities in health, environmental protection, economic develop- 
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ment, and other areas. Campuses possess talents and resources that 
need to be brought to bear more effectively on these problems. In 
particular, universities and state governments should give careful con- 
sideration to their respective responsibilities for the application of 
these talents and resources to problems of government. 

Public sevYicB programs of universities have expanded rapidly in 
recent years. A prototype of societal problem-sol "ving is seen in agri- 
cultural research and development, and the success of agricultural 
extension and public service is indicative of public expectations that 
are frequently expressed. Other examples of societal problem-solving 
are seen in the mission-oriented laboratories and institutes that have 
been sponsored by the federal government and others, 

The success of extra-departmental agencies on university cam- 
puses is attributed to the mobilization of skills and talents that have 
not, in the past, been found in other institutional settings. The pres- 
ence of such research, technical, and managerial capabilities has sus- 
tained the belief that campuses are valuable reservoira of talented 
manpower. This belief is reinforced by the interchangeability of profes- 
sional personnel that has taken place among federal and state agencies, 
universities, foundations, and Innovative industrial organizations over 
the past twenty years. In addition, of course, universities possess com- 
puters, communications media, laboratories, libraries, and technical 
support that can be shared in dealing with a wide array of problems. 

To bring the problem-solving capabilities of higher education to 
the successful solution of societal and environmental issues, new ar- 
rangements are needed. Institutes, centers, and laboratories provide 
a mission -oriented structure that overcomes many disadvantages of 
the academic department. Other measures are also needed, such as 
explicit contractual agreements with faculty and technical staff and 
incentive-and-reward systems that are directly tied to productivity 
and specific outcomes. The terms and conditions of released-time, joint 
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appointmente, and extra compensatioTi should be explicit and feasi- 
ble, A strong effort should be made, however, to prevent such ar- 
rangements from resulting in further partitioning of universities and 
increased bureaucracy. 

The commitment of universities to societal problem'Solving must 
be matched by the initiative of state governments in assuring that 
academic competencies are utilized in the solution of their ever-grow- 
ing range of problems. States should examine various models that 
have been developed for greater effectiveness in state government- 
university relationB. Some may need to add appropriate responsibili- 
ties and staff to their higher education agencies. Others may elect to 
establish separate councils of representatives from the academic com- 
munity and state government. Whatever the model chosen, the inter- 
face of universities and agencies must facilitate and promote rather 
than impede the application of academic resources to societal problems. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The gro\%^h and expansion of postsecondaiy education over a 
quarter centurj^ have been dominated by concerns for the geograph- 
ical distribution of institutions, the construction of physical facilities, 
the addition of progimms, and the recruitment of faculty and staff. 
National and regional success in meeting these challenges has led to 
new responsibilities and different challenges. 

The immediate future appears as a period in which attention must 
be given the unintended and unanticipated consequences of growth 
and expansion. A different set of priorities and commitments will be 
necessary for the continued success of education beyond high school. 
The resources available to postsecondary education are limited and 
must be efficiently used. 

An effort has been made to identify priorities for the continued 
development of postsecondary education in the South. A major pri- 
ority has been assigned the improvement of the process by which plans 
and decisions take place in postsecondaiy education —the structure 
and process by which limited funds will be allocated and by which 
public resources will be used. 

Education and training for employment has been identifled as a 
special need for high school graduates in the region. Postsecondary 
education must offer a broad range of opportunities for education 
beyond high school, and the full diversity of postsecondary institu- 
tions and programs must be considered in statewide planning for the 
effective use of public resources. Directly related to this necessity is 
a critical need to redefine the purpose and meaning of a baccalaureate 
education. Undergraduate programs, which have traditionally been 
the heart of a college education, must be re-examined in terms of 
changing demands and expectations for education. 

Other priorities have been identifled for the active consideration 
of academic and public leaders. Consolidation and restraint in devel- 
opment of graduate and professional education, the adequacy of fund- 
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ing, the use of specialized talents and resources in the solution of 
societal problems, the need for self-generated reform within the aca- 
demic community, gimter use of nontraditional approaches, and the 
provision of pdstsecondary opportunities for minority and ethnic 
groups are matters that require careful consideration by policy and 
decision makers in the Southern states. Each priority implies that 
choices must be made in the immediate future and that commitments 
must be explicitly recognized. 

Growth and expansion--in the sense of ''more'^ or ''bigger''--are 
no longer the commanding direction to be taken by institutions or 
state systems. There are numerous reasons why growth cannot con- 
tinue in the same manner and with the same expectations for con- 
tinued support and development. The alternatives and options now 
open suggest that state systems of public higher education cannot 
support doctoral programs in all institutions aspiring to university 
status. They imply that two-year colleges and other postsecondary 
institutions should not be built merely to satisfy community pride. 
Constraints must be imposed upon institutional development, pro- 
posals for new programs, and increased support for existing programs. 

The conditions of the mid-^Seventies, therefore, are vastly differ- 
ent from those of the early Sixties. The uncertain outlook gives strong 
impetus to the reassessment and readjustment of posteecondaiy edu- 
cation. Each state must consider its priorities and commitments in 
terms of its own needs and resources, the prospects for federal support 
of national objectives, and the region's willingness to share resources 
that have widespread benefits. Regional cooperation is essential to 
planning efforte at the state level, and institutional coopemtion is 
necessary to the efficient use of public resources. The continued de- 
velopment of education beyond the high school is dependent upon 
how well academic and public leadership can agree on the order of 
priorities and bring the resources of state and society to bear on 
implementing them, 
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